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THE FOUR WINDS 


HITE birds fly over my head, 
Great white birds that call to me. 
They do not know that I am dead 
Who am not even a memory. 
How can I hear them, how can I see 
The beautiful wings that wave on high, 
Who am drowned and deep in a northern sea? 
Oh, these are my dreams that will not die. 


MY GARDEN 


The four winds pile the colored leaves 
About the house where no one lives. 

And must these verses count for sheaves— 
The windfalls that my garden gives? 


[1] 
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My garden has a wall as high 

As any wall of Babylon, 

And only things with wings shall spy 
The fruit therein or feed thereon. 


But if the wind should lend you wings, 
The stars will lend you eyes to see, 
Among imperishable things, 

The Sapphic apple on its tree. 


And orchids likewise snarl and chide 
In jungles under skies too blue, 
Whose scarlet trumpets still may hide 
A Sodomitish dream or two. 


And trees by night make shadows black 
With many a long invoking arm, 

And lovers’ sneaky ghosts come back 
To see if kisses still can charm. 


And from an upper chamber shines 

A red light over dark and damp- 

A smoky devil there reclines 

Whose symbols are the pipe and lamp. 


Walk softly in my garden then 

Nor wake the snake or sacred dove; 
And if your faith be not in men 
Still let your talisman be love. 


[2] 








Ralph Cheever Dunning 
THAT MYTHICAL ENTITY 


Upon the loom of poverty I wove 

A garment for my soul, to keep her whole: 

The warp was cloud, the weft a wind that strove 
Which all was goodly stuff to clothe a soul. 





Out of a sow’s ear I contrived a purse— 
A silken purse—and filled it full of lead, 
Which, by the incantation of a verse, 

Is turned to gold that glitters and is red. 


Red gold in heaps and stones beyond all price 
Are mine; and for the bride I never know, 
The changing face and body that entice 

The constancy whose feet run to and fro. 


I have dreamed girls more fair than she of Greece, 
And wisdom deeper than the middle sea. 

Of all the winds I asked the name of peace, 

And they let fall the curlew’s cry to me. 


Of stormy sorrow came a little song, 

And from great joy perhaps a smaller one; 
But joys increase, and memory grows strong 
Whose sorrow dies to see his song well done. 


The cliques and claques and movements here and there, 
The sound of rolling logs, and wasted breath 


[3] 
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Of pulpit orators that saw the air 
And take in vain the names of love and death— 


What do these know about all this at all? 

What do they know of cradle-songs? Have they 
Ever responded when the wood-gods call? 

To Rhodopis what would they find to say? 


By this test ye shall know them and no less. 
Praise be, I am a publican in this, 

And to preserve my soul from spitefulness 
The wind caresses and the waters kiss. 





I have heard songs that stirred the blood like wine; 
I have seen faces that I knew were God. 
Lovers and love and miracles were mine, 
More wonderful than Moses and his rod. 


When Alexander sailed away to Tyre 

And Caesar put his Roman helmet on; 

When Cyrus, that great Persian, worshipped fire, 
And all the Old Guard cheered Napoleon: 


I know how all the worthies felt and thought: 

I too have conquered empires, and have come 

To look from the windows of the house they wrought 
Over the world’s edge void of wings and dumb. 


Fair lay the road that led my feet astray; 


[4] 





Ralph Cheever Dunning 


The flowing of the river was my theme. 
Each star was like a friend upon the way, 
And night brought down to me my favorite dream. 


The flowering of the flesh upon a tree, 

And spirit like a mist above the grass, 

And beauty born a child of these to me— 

A child that smiled, a woman loath to pass— 


Oh, passionate illusion! hopes that kill! 

Desires out of the sea that cries and craves, 

Tomb of the old seafaring tribes and still 

Ridged with the mounding of their shifting graves! 


Upon the lonely road along the shore 

The wind is cold tonight. “Good-bye,” she said. 
But now her signal glows by night no more, 

And now the rain reminds me she is dead. 


Sea of my soul! and you four winds that play 

Over the shallows and the gulfs of it, 

Blow like the last typhoon of judgment day— 
You shall not stir the depths thereof one whit: 


Depths where the day fails like a dream of good, 
Depths where the night sits like a king enthroned; 
With all the goblins that my soul withstood, 

And all the sins they know it has atoned. 


[5] 
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STONEHENGE 


After the cries had died away 
Beneath the Druid knife, 

The dead man had no more to say, 
Until in me he woke to life. 


The mother came to claim her own, 
The witch to cut the dead man’s thumb. 
The moonlight fell upon the stone 

And wove a spell to keep it dumb. 


To Stonehenge now I bring my heart 
As he was brought so long ago. 

I'll slay it here and then depart, 
And none shall know the way I go. 


DRIFTWOOD 


The wind’s robe rustles on the sand, 
The cloudy hosts do run like sheep; 
The wind is west and far inland— 
They pray to God their souls to keep. 


My soul has phases like the moon, 
And like the moon it loves the sea. 
And as the sea obeys the moon, 
My soul obeys the dream of thee. 


[6] 
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O woman that I never met, 

O woman that I shall not meet, 

The beaches of the world are wet 

With tears the half-moon findeth sweet. 


What ails the sea that cries and cries?— 
Why will she weep against the clouds? 
The moon blown fainting from the skies, 
Why will she wrap her face in shrouds? 


A PASSING WOMAN 


What beacon fire or light of lonely stars 

Illumes your eyes tonight? Where would they lead, 
And to what end that mends my fate, or mars 

With a new worship and another creed? 


Where did you learn that smile? From what dead lips 
Of little children and a queen’s disgrace 

Rose the immortal butterfly that sips 

Upon your mouth and flits about your face? 


What god has loved you, and what devil kissed? 
And when you walk as to an inward song— 

A song that all the world save one has missed— 
What wind is it that hurries you along? 


[7] 
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I gave her roses, for she said: 

“T love all furtive things, 

All fragrant things that must so soon be dead, 
The little joys that have such ready wings.” 


She wore my roses, and I saw 

Her sighs their petals stir, 

And thought at ease: No doubt by that same law 
She is compelled to love my love of her. 


CONCERNING A SECRET 


O shy girl full of secret life, 

Proud of your lips and pretty hair, 
What know you of the ends of strife 
And if you knew them, would you care? 


To quench the light of countless suns 
Shall not your own eyes’ light suffice 
(Sirius and still farther ones) 

Whose loves are choice and over-nice? 


But if the miracle could be— 

Your soul of mine to take one thought 
Then all those suns would rise for me, 
And all their light be doubly naught 


Oh, leave your Rose or Isabel— 


[8] 











Ralph Cheever Dunning 


I'll show you as a lover should 
A man who loves a woman well 
Can love her as a woman would. 


Then old mistakes would all come right 
In that clear truth where spirits meet; 
Love would outlive the longest night, 
And friendship keep our day-time sweet. 


BITTER SWEET 


Once in the soil of hell, 
Dropped by what hands who knows, 
The seed of a lily fell, 


Took root and rose. 


There amid agonies 
Spread she her shining core, 
Unto sad memories 


Adding one more. 


Thus for my punishment 
Once in my heart so wild 
Rose the sweet devil-sent 
Love of a child. 


Gathered all ghosts of dead 
Loves that I used to kiss: 
“Why did you not,” they said, 
“Love me like this?” 


lg] 
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THE RETURN 





Snow and silence, and a big half-moon { 
So cold, so cold above the hopeless trees. 
Alas, the lonely house! alas, too soon 

The lights extinguished no one ever sees! 


A shadow watches, creeping down the road, 
The blinded windows of that crouching house. 
Ah, the bold days of old whenas he strod: 
Away to sea heartful of happy vows! | 


O shadow, do not enter. Curse thy lot, 
Curse God and pass. Why should you do them wrong? 
They sleep and have forgotten. Wake them not 

They would but shriek. You have been d 





dead too long. 


oe 


TRUMPETS 


To hear the locomotive whistle now, 

Across the darkening flats, where scanty light 
Lingers on desolate wastes of scrubby white 
When lamps are lit and stars above the brow 

Of that dark mountain gleam, and pine-trees bow 
In polar winds—constricts my soul with fright. 
Only the wild goose trumpeting by night 

Makes creep my flesh like this—I know not how 


Whence comes this sadness in the voice of strength, 


[10] 





Ralph Cheever Dunning 


And what prolongs this wail to such a length? 

Is it the voice of progress that foresees 

Red breakers and a lee shore’s fatal frown, 

Or shrieks of millions that of old went down 
Wailing for lost worlds and their dream of peace? 


IN THE SNOW 


The wind blows cold in every street, 
But chiefly down the one I walk. 
He follows now my chilly feet 

And I can understand his talk. 

He takes my hand, and in my ear 
He utters things I would not hear. 


Why stand upon the corner thus, 

While all the world goes round and round? 
Who are these people tremulous? 

Oh, they are clay best underground: 

Yet still a girl might pass, and wake 
Another dream for old time’s sake. 


The minstrel in the tinsel snow 

(Christ’s frozen tears, for Christmas comes!) 
Chirps dauntlessly of long ago 

In hopes to get some copper crumbs. 

And down the street the wind runs cold— 
And so I know the world is old. 


[rr] 
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SHADOWS 


Flung by level moonlight grey against the wall, 

I called my sulky shadow and my shadow heard the call. 
Still the stars and patient trees petrified thereunder— 
Stiller than a dead man’s world dreaming of old thunder; 
Still the night, and idle when I spoke that word, 
Masterfully calling till my shadow heard. 

Grey against the garden wall, like a lover trysting, 
Glad to be evoked now in nowise resisting, 

(Ah, the truth of magic, black and from the pit; 

Love may not forestall nor wisdom fathom it!)— 

Flat upon the moonlit wall there it shook and waited 
Till a word should mould it to what form was fated. 





Then it was I called myself, called me by my name— 

Lo, my shadow started like a restless flame; 

Started, stood forth like a bas-relief emergent, f 
Bulked into a statue, a body swift and urgent, 

Came and stood beside me and brushed the roadside grass, 

While I shook and waited till the dream should pass. 


“Friend,” it said, “I came at call, tell me of thy trouble.” 


“Foe,” I said, I curse thee and the fate that made me 
double.” 
Then I looked into its eyes, but could not look for long. 


“Why wilt thou deny me now, and do me wrong?— 


[12] 





Ralph Cheever Dunning 


Wilt thou deny me thrice, O Judas?” said he, weeping. 
“Sowed I not the good seed that ye might have the reaping? 
Have ye had joy of women, or kissed delighted girls? 

I lured their lips unto thee, twas I procured their curls. 
All dreams of dark delight that ever lacked fulfilling— 
Thine was the fault in this, I struggled and was willing. 
Would women ever listen, or thou have heart to ask? 

Did they not look behind thee when I used thee for a mask?” 


Then said I to my shadow: “I beg thy princely pardon, 
My better self, or devil out of the primal garden; 
Now which shall be the shadow upon the wall at rest?” 


“Oh, thou shalt be the shadow and this will be the test: 

> 

When as we move to moonward it is thou shalt follow. 
Come now,” he said, “we go to prove the old moon hollow.” 


And sure enough—my shadow, ’twas he that did prevail; 
And ’tis I, my lusty shadow, that now tells this tale. 
Ralph Cheever Dunning 


[13] 
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THREE MORNINGS 


You’re making me a crown that will not go 
On my small forehead, being welded from 
Metal too heavy for a mortal whom 

You love but would not punish. Even so 
I climb where you are giddily lifting slow 
Laboring arms, to make this crown that is 
Tall as a city, fracsile as a kiss, 

And waved like towers in water to and fro. 


Here in the arches and the scaffolding 

I turn from under solid rock you’ve hewn 
To find a pansy painted on its stem, 

With waltzing mushrooms in a mimic ring: 
These you had tossed me, hammering a tune 
Of iron rivets for my diadem. 


II 


You make grave mock of me, who follow where 
A hundred little trails may lead to you. 
Thinking you stay in some far cave with bare 
Earth for your floor, and one great tilt of blue 
Slanting a roof, I break the cobweb hair 
That hangs across all woods I wander through, 


[14] 











Genevieve Taggard 


And never find you—only balsam air, 
And broken webs where you have wandered too. 


You are so wilful in your sweet extremes, 
More savage and more delicate than I; 
Seeking to find your fountain-head of streams 
I come upon a mist-and-flower fly, 

With petal wing and dot of emerald eye 
Against a rushing waterfall of sky. 


lit 


We who are welded in this sweet device 
Know all the zones of being, from the snow 
That folds and quiets, to the cutting ice, 
The late and mellow summer with its slow 
Maturing burden; winds that kneel and rise 
In autumn volley; all the gusts that go 
Over a grassy world in rippled guise: 

These we have made one flesh by being so. 


Before you were, I made my home in one 
Unvaried narrow valley, I who now 
Am given to plunder lands of utter sun 
Nor yet denied pure burial in snow: 
Feeling all mad variety glide over 
Me, as I run the gamut of my lover. 
Genevieve Taggard 


[15] 
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TWO POEMS 


SPRING SOUNDS 


Spring! With it the sad spring sound 
Noise of growing things from the ground, 
Hush of birth. On the hill 

Soft thud of young sheeps’ feet, 

Singing bell, 

Measured swell 

Of summer’s approaching step 


In the town— 

Softening asphalt on the groun 
Shrill voice of children. In the street, 
The cry of push-cart venders, 

Dull sound of horses’ feet, 

Measured beat 

As the L roars by— 

And from the river despairing calls 


Of lonely ships. 


OFFERING 


I, blood of the Old World, 
Turn my face to the New. 
America! America! 

I sing my songs to you. 


[16] 





























Mercedes de Acosta 


Alien child of a Latin land, 

I open my heart, extend my hand; 
I, seed of the Old World, 
Springing from the New; 

Take my heart and hold it— 
Keep my faith in you. 


Keep my faith in prairies, 

In rivers wide and free; 

Keep my faith in canyons, 

In flaming branch and tree. 
Keep my faith in space, 

The silence of vast plains; 
Keep my faith in freedom, 
That flings aside all chains. 
Keep my faith in buildings, 
That struggle toward the sky; 
Keep my faith in Faith, 

That my faith may never die. 
Mercedes de Acosta 
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JAPONICA BUSH 





Tranced in utter dream she stands, 
Cool Iseult of the White Hands; 
Wife whose beauty, maiden-dying, 
Beauty-wise is death-defying. 

Earth that took her prisoner | 
Must somewhere relinquish her! | 
Here are leaves of piercing green 

(For jealousy of a Cornish queen), 

And the white, white flesh of flowers 
Flesh-white in the sun-white hours, 
Wraith-white in the white-lipped moon 

Who has seen, in sea-lost lands, 

Trees and queens untimely hewn. 

This is Iseult of the White Hands. 

Yosephine Pinckney 








POOR BUTTERFLY 


The windows of the shop held flower-gowns 

Like gorgeous blooms that beckon under glass; 
They shone with grace unknown to inland towns, 
In flaunting beauty that would not let pass— 

As nectar trances bees—a little lass 

With brow too bright for disillusion’s frowns, 
With heart as light as drifting thistle-crowns, 
Who gazed across desire’s deep crevasse. 


But suddenly the shadow-wings of night 
Spread hovering, and with the day’s quick close 
She wavered down the street in startled flight. 
Then, fluttering back before a frock of rose, 
She settled there with such a pure delight 

As only a novice at her worship knows. 


Leslie Dykstra 


[19] 
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FARING FORTH 
I COME 


I come to eager Devonshire, 

To Bath, and Windermere; 

And always I am far from home, 
And always I am near. 


I come to Dumfries, growing Ayr; 
Callander stands hunch-backed and white; 
And Edinburgh is a chameleon 

Caught in the heavy nets of night. 


I see the sallow wrinkled face 

Of Manchester peer through her mist. 
I come to Hull, where ships at dawn 
Hang out their flags of amethyst. 


Once I was dust upon the road, 

And flame in a great flame. 

The minutes passed as hurried leaves, 
And now I have a name. 


Dust unto dust; flame unto flame. 
When will my feet be done? 

The road is dust; I have the road. 
Now I must seek the Sun. 











Benjamin Rosenbaum 


THESE ARE 


These are more beautiful than words: 

White clouds like sleds pushed down the curve of sky; 
Wind-tossing of a thousand birds; 

And steady flights of geese without a cry. 


These are more beautiful than song: 

A woman’s body; the sharp arc of breast; 
A woman’s hands, patient so long; 

A woman’s eyelids opening from rest. 


FOR JANETT 


The time of day 

That is within your eyes 

Is when the sun is coaxing morning mists 
To stay and to leave. 


MEMENTO 


The evening is a mass of blue-mist facades, 
And the moon loosens silver. 

All silent things are beautiful— 

Remember this 

When Death is an intruder in your house. 


Benjamin Rosenoaum 
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ISOLATE 


I looked out over the ocean 
and thought, tonight I will write to my beloved 
and tell him of the sunset. 
And I busied my mind 
with symbols for the sun. 


I thought, it is a toy balloon 
a drowning child drags under, 
it is a crystal sphere 
aflame with prophesies of great disaster, 
it is a drop of sorrow 
from Christ’s shame-crowned head. 


Dreams drifted into distance 
and dissolved... 
descended on my spirit 
God’s swift alchemy. 
And I became the sun 
and surged into the sea, 
and I became the wind 
and ran along the shore; 


I was a tingling tangle of the sparse beach-grass, 


I was the moon-enraptured tide, 
I was stark sand. 














Portia Martin 


But I could find no words for my beloved. 
I bent my letter to a paper boat 
and watched it disappear. 


RETURN 


I heard God singing 
in the garden, 
and went outside 
to greet Him. 


Seeking Him, 
I came suddenly 
upon the chapel 
of my own heart. 


I entered shyly, slowly, 

for I had forgotten its beauty. 
And there I found God’ 

singing in the dusk. 


Portia Martin 
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AFTERWARD 


There is a time to remember, if you care 
About the way the wet trees shed the rain, 
And little silken leaves came down with it 

All shining. They were leaves silver, like willow; 

And small white blossoms from a locust limb 

Heavy with fragrance, fell upon your face. 

You would remember that, because you laughed 

And caught a flower in your lips, to taste 

The honey hidden in its slender horn. 

O exquisite drenched suppleness of grass 

Where our cool shadows lingered, while we looked 
Up at the clear blue sky, and clean brown hill! 
We took the hill-road home. It had deep patches 
Full of new water, that we walked around 


Or splashed in. 





1 - 


And there’s a time too that we might forget: 
When the sun didn’t shine, and there were winds 
Grey-edged, that cut the greyer bitter sky 

And hurt you. That may be part of the reason 


You didn’t smile, but stared at the dry branch 
You used to mark strange rigid senseless patterns 
There in the sand. . . . It was cold going home; 


J 
And you were crying, and all around I'd sex 
Little lost loves come shaking ghostly 


heads, 


[24] 





Ruth Lechlitner 


And weaving there in the mist-fed crawling darkness 
Strange senseless patterns like you traced in the sand— 
Patterns that ached. But maybe it’s time to forget. 


SUMMER EVENING 


Twilight 
Comes over the earth 
Like gray water. 
Wistaria and fern, 
Swaying in the wet darkness, 
Are strange sea-things, 
Yielding a sea-fragrance 
Under starlight. 
Earth has no sound, 
And there is sea-quiescence 
In the long drowned fingers 
Of the reaching wind. 

Ruth Lechlitner 


SACRILEGE 


I don’t blame you, God— 
I’d be a miser too, 
If I had a sun-penny like yours 
To slip into my pocket each night, 
And’ look at in the morning. 
Bertha Waraell 


[25] 
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SPIRIT 


I have no comforting to bring you; 

Mine is no cool sweet balm to lend : 
For a wound that aches, or a mind that darkens. 

I am not one to be called a friend. 


For when your hands are scarred and broken 
From shaping stony words to a song, 
Cutting a meaning from glossy marble, 
My voice will bite like an iron prong. 


And I will sting you when you falter 
With a word bitter as driving snow; 
I have not lost the way of twisting 
That whip I used to have—you know? 
No one can silence me with weeping; 
You cannot hush my voice with prayers. 
When you would seek out a room of refug 
I shall be waiting on the stairs. 


You shall not rest while I am near you 
Mine is a will that does not bend. 
I have no comforting to bring you 
And you will hate me to the end. 
Loretta Roche 














MILKA 


What we aim for, we miss; the impartial justice of heaven 
Reserves our victim instead for a fate of its own devising. 


This is the tale of Milka, Ivan the peasant’s daughter, 
Told by old women spitting tobacco-juice into the fire: 


Ivan the peasant sold two calves in the village market; 
Red with white markings was one, and the other one brown 
all over. 


For ten thousand levas he sold them, to be fresh meat for 
the village; 

Bull calves, strong, sweet-breathed from the grass of his 
native mountains. 


Ten thousand levas: and Ivan drank richly to mark his 
fortune: 

“Who would drink with me deeply?—Here is money to 
draw his cupful.” 


His last drink to be on earth, until with the saints in 
heaven. 

Only Milka drank not, lucky Ivan’s straight-browed 
daughter. 


“Father, give me the bag of levas. "Tis steep on the 
mountain— 


Perchance you may trip and lose our whole summer’s 
hard-won earnings.” 


7] 
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“You are a girl unseemly in speech.” But he gave her the 
money. 

The moon hung on the black trees, heavy, like curd on a 
platter. 


The moon shone on a stranger, black at a curve in the 
turning. 

“Up with your hands, you peasants, and quick to give me 
your levas!”” 


Ivan was strong like a bear; but he was bewildered with 
drinking. 

Helpless his heavy arms slipped off from the bandit’s 
shoulders. 


“Run now, Milka, and save yourself!’ The girl ran on 
despairing. 

Behind her flight, the gurgle and thud of a stabbed body 
falling. 


Ivan lay in his blood, that dripped from him into the moon- 
light. 

Cursing, the bandit searched him; lumbered, cursing, 
after lost Milka. 


Cold the drying sweat stood on her whitened forehead. 
Before her a lighted window; she beat on the hut with stiff 
knuckles. 


[28] 











Miriam Allen de Ford 


“And who comes here at midnight? What harm has been 
with you, maiden?” 

Crouched at the woman’s feet, Milka lay in the gold of the 
candle. 


Her hair-braids drooped on the floor; her breath came 
sharp like a pistol; 
And to her sobbing breast she clutched the bag of levas. 


“And is it so, poor creature? Come then, take here your 
refuge. 

You shall sleep in the loft with my daughter; tomorrow 
we'll search the mountains.” 


Little mean eyes glowed greedy, but the lean hands were 
tender; 
Led Milka up the ladder, bowed in confusion of anguish. 


“This is our daughter’s cot; pride of our hearts, our 
daughter. 

See how sweetly she slumbers.”” The moon shown down 
on her blondness. 


Trembling, Milka lay by the side of the sleeping stranger, 
Hiding her frightened sobs in the straw of the rustling 
pallet. 


Suddenly through her stupor, words from the half-closed 
hatchway: 
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“What ails you, husband, come home so sullen and low of 
spirit?” 


“God has forgotten His servants: I killed the dog, but 
the money— 
The cursed puppy escaped me, and all the gold went with 
” 
er. 


“Escaped you, eh?” The laughter ran sharp through 
Milka’s pulses. 

“Why do you bait me, woman?” “The quarry lies here 
at bay.” 


“Here?” “Asleep this instant, beside our sleeping 
daughter, 

Safe to our hands.” “God’s mercy!” ‘And the gold lies 
in her bosom.” 


“In the night, in the dark, when she is sure of slumber—” 
“Hush! and quietly, lest we alarm our daughter—”’ 


Milka crept up softly, slipped from the straw of her pallet: 
7 | Y> SHPF I 
An instant her shadow lay on the girl who breathed un- 


heeding. 


Then, her hands on the window, noiseless she dropped in 
the moonlight, 
Sped like a rabbit back on the path to the market village. 


“Come up! Come up! Oh, waken! Murder is done! 
Oh, waken!’”’ 
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Miriam Allen de Ford 


Frantic, Milka beat on the door of the officers’ quarters. 


Back through the night on horseback, armed and urgent 
for capture; 
And Milka rode, held fast before a young officer’s saddle. 


Silent she wept, and the drops fell hot on his guiding fingers. 
“Weep no more, fair maiden; you are far too fair for 
weeping!” 


The door of the hut lay open; far off they heard the wailing. 
Bewildered, the officers spurred to the sound of the shrieks 
and curses. 


There on the floor by the fire, lay something white and 
slender. 

“Our daughter! God forgive us! God give us death 
through you! 


“Tn, the night, in the dark, when all was still in slumber,— 
Our daggers found their mark—we slew our only daughter!” 


Milka stood and shuddered—her breath grew faint and 
icy; 

And gently round her waist pressed the officer’s slow 
caressing. 


What we aim for, we miss; the impartial justice of heaven 
Reserves our victim instead for a fate of its own devising. 
Miriam Allen de Ford 
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COMMENT 


MARJORIE ALLEN SEIFFER1 


RS. SEIFFERT’S earlier art was music. At Smith 

College, under a progressive instructor, she robbed 
other courses to devote herself with feverish energy to 
musical composition. “And I know my songs were good,” 
she says today. “But they lie packed away, not quite 
completely finished. And I feel toward them as I should 
toward a dead child.” 

After college, after marriage, after maternity, “it was 
impossible ever to get four uninterrupted hours—and 
musical composition requires at least that.” So another 
art, one apparently less exacting, allured her. She felt 
a musical invitation in words. 

This is not to say that she twisted her talent in order to 
cultivate an art alien to her temperament. Some minds 
are resourceful, adaptable. Her instructor had discovered 
in his brilliant pupil power of self-expression in music, and 
had guided her toward that technique. When that art 
failed her, she discovered in herself power of self-expression 
in poetry, and found that her musical technique, while 
different, was suggestive and helpful in this art, by no 
means impossibly antagonistic. 

It was a singularly well endowed mind which proceeded 
to practice the new technique to a point of rare sensitive- 
ness and expertness; and it was a keenly emotional spirit 
which used it, but one saved from solemnity and egoism 
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by an unfailing and altogether delightful whimsicality. 
One of Mrs. Seiffert’s earliest printed poems, The Portrait 
of a Lady in Bed—appearing, I think, in Reedy’s Mirror 
early in 1916—showed that here was that rare phenom- 
enon, a poet capable of wit: not wit superficial, concerned 
only with turns of phrase and tricks of humorous observa- 
tion, but wit profoundly inherent in the subject and in the 
philosophical attitude of the poet’s mind. This kind of 
wit is rare in English poetry; it is much more Gallic than 
Anglo-Saxon. In Mrs. Seiffert’s later rhymed dialogue, 
her modern “morality play,” The Old Woman, we find 
what may rank as a masterpiece in that particular genre. 
This poem says so much about life and death, about 
custom and adventure, about the perishable and immortal 
human soul and body, about the desperate and unsolvable 
mystery of it all, that it leaves us gasping. I, who have 
read it countless times in the course of putting it through 
the press, voting to award it a prize, and often renewing 
my pleasure in it, still wonder whether I have caught the 
full circle of deep and serious meaning which the poet 
draws so lightly, so easily, with such gay audacity, that 
one’s first, and possibly last, reaction must be merely a 
smile. 

This dialogue opens Mrs. Seiffert’s book, 4 Woman of 
Thirty, published in 1919 by Alfred A. Knopf. No doubt 
it is the most important poem in it, but there are others 
almost as good, whether in a similar vein or one more 
obviously serious. Before passing on to the latter, I 
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cannot forbear quoting the delicious Ode in the New Mode, 
in which the dexterous wit is simple and light, concealing 
no deep surprises. This skit in free verse was written 
under the masculine pseudonym of Elijah Hay, as one of 
Mrs. Seiffert’s contributions to the Spectra hoax through 
which her friends Arthur Ficke and Witter Bynner set 
out, with her aid, to satirize the much-talked-of imagists. 
Here is the poem: 

Your face 

Was a temple 

From which your soul 

Came to me beneath arched brow 

And my soul knelt at your feet. 


Then 

Inadvertently 

I saw your leg 

Curved and turned like a bird-song, 
Dying into ecstatic silence at the garter 


Wretched 

Woman! 

When you are wholly lovely 

Man cannot forget either of his two afflictior 
Soul, or body! 

The third section of the book, called Studies and De- 
signs, opens with a poem as crisp and metallic as a 
ming wire. It is merely a description of 4 Fapanese Vase, 
whereon 





Five harsh black birds in shining bronze com 
Into a silver sky— 
Piercing and jubilant is the shape of their flying. . 
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Marjorie Allen Seiffert 
Yet it contrives to suggest the “unswerving flight” of 
the human spirit toward some dream of “‘a shore of gold.” 

This poem and others testify to the richness and variety 
of the poet’s culture. She has traveled far and wide, not 
only physically but mentally, and she feels, sympatheti- 
cally and instinctively, the art of other races. There is, 
however, no parade of knowledge or exceptional experi- 
ence—her culture has entered into her being, and her art 
inevitably expresses it. The following poem on The 
Moonlight Sonata shows, especially in its beautiful third 
line, her emotional indebtedness to music: 

My soul, storm-beaten as an ancient pier, 
Stands forth into the sea: wave on slow wave 
Of shining music, luminous and grave, 

Lifting against me, pouring through me, here 
Find wafts of unforgotten chords which rise 
And droop like clinging sea-weed. You, so white, 
So still, so helpless, on this fathomless night 
Float like a corpse with living tortured eyes. 
Deep waves wash you against me: you impart 
No comfort to my spirit, give no sign 

Your inarticulate lips can taste the brine 
Drowning the secret timbers of my heart. 

There are, however, many lyrics of simple human ex- 
perience—love, motherhood, friendship, emotional illu- 
sions and disillusions. Maura is a fine sequence of half- 
fulfilled, half-frustrated love, a sequence which tells not 
quite the whole story. The Singalese Love Songs question 
the illusion: 


You think you seek my love, 
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But you seek 
My denial. 


And The Pathway of Black Leaves cryptically asserts the 
captivity of those who “walk free at last.” 
Then we have certain penetrating observations, cast 

often in imagistic form. Here is one called Sorrow. 

Sorrow stands in a wide plac 

Blind—blind. 

Beauty and joy are petals blown 

Across her granite face; 

They cannot find 

Sight or sentience in stone. 


Yesterday’s beauty and joy lie deep 
In Sorrow’s heart, asleep. 

It is time for another book from Mrs. Seiffert, and we 
may hope that one will appear before long. Of late she 
has felt the need of a complete change in the tenor of her 
creative thought, and has begun a narrative poem which 
will carry her imagination far into the past. It will be 
interesting to see what a thoroughly modern mind and 
manner will make of the o’er-true tale of lovers long dead 
which she is now engaged upon. H. M. 


ILLUMINATION 


I saw a wonderful and beautiful thing. I saw a book of 
sixty or more illuminated pages, which a woman of my 
own state, Mrs. Charissa Taylor Bass, has worked over for 
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Illumination 


twenty-seven years. Songs of the Centuries, she calls it— 
lovely songs of the twenty centuries since the birth of 
Christ. For twenty-seven years this woman in a little 
Illinois country town has worked over these pages with 
beautiful pure colors and gold-leaf and silver-leaf, as 
patiently as ever any mediaeval monk over a queen’s book 
of hours. She has chosen the poems one by one—the very 
most exquisite translations and originals of the purest 
lyrics of these twenty centuries; and with faultless taste and 
infinite care she has drawn with fine quills, and illuminated 
with delicate brushes, the wonderful settings for these 
poems. 

Each poem is given a setting appropriate to its time, a 
design intricately elaborated but never slavishly imitated 
from the past. No mediaeval borders were ever more 
amazingly scrolled and flowered, and gilded with burnished 
gold, and jewelled with little miniatures of human figures 
fair as flowers, or with little landscapes leading toward 
paradise. And in one page the miniatures are of her own 
home and trees and gardens—the old stone house her 
father built and the trees he planted when he took up land 
in Freeport, Illinois, sixty or seventy years ago. 

What moved this woman to create these shining pages, 
and bind them together in a tall morocco cover set with 
silver clasps and jewels—with opal, lapis-lazuli, moon- 
stone, amethyst, malachite, mother-of-pearl? What 
moved her? Nothing, nothing at all but the love of creat- 
ing a beautiful thing, a thing worthy to remain on earth 
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through the centuries, and be looked at now and then by 
a few wondering eyes. Nothing else has moved her: not 
fame, for only her neighbors know of it; not money, for 
none would ever come to buy; not suffering, for her life has 
been joyous; not loneliness, for she is companioned by 
friends of the heart and friends of the spirit, and her life 
has been richly favored with love. 

There in her little town she has studied and worked— 
day after day, year after year; never going to Europe, 
hardly to New York, rarely to Chicago. A few books 
about the art have come her way, books of her own or her 
friends, or of little-town libraries; and upon such shaky 
foundations she has reared her gorgeous tower. 

There it stands in its oaken rack—a thing of beauty to 
be a joy forever. A work of cloistered patience, of 
mediaeval quietude, yet done in this twentieth century of 
rush and crush and noise. A work of exact choice and 
supreme culture, yet done in a raw little western town full 
of clubs and bridge and movies. A work of imagination, 
making a new thing of a rose, and yet done within earshot 
of factory bells and around the corner from Main Street. 

What was it the inspired one said about a little leaven 
that leaveneth the whole lump? Verily, there is hope that 
we may achieve civilization since one little woman in a 
little prairie town may dream and design and through 
twenty-seven years of quiet labor triumphantly complete 
this beautiful thing. H. M. 
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REVIEWS 


“HOLIDAY AND DAY OF WRATH’ 


Observations, by Marianne Moore. The Dial Press. 

This exacting moralist, who enforces with such intricate 
resonance the profound convictions of her ethical and 
emotional fastidiousness, has dumfounded most of those 
readers whom she has not completely subjugated; and, in 
the light of this fact, and by reason of her having received 
The Dial award for 1924, a brief exposition of some of the 
outstanding features of her art by a professed admirer 
may be of more or less interest. 

I have elsewhere given in considerable detail an analysis 
of the known modes of poetic construction, a brief sum- 
mary of the principal elements of which may possibly 
clarify Miss Moore’s intentions for the hesitant reader. 
In general plan the lyric may be of any one of five classes: 
It may progress from image to image or from idea to idea 
logically (a common method of Donne, Crashaw, and 
others of similar tendencies). Or the images may have a 
scattered relationship to one another, such as one finds in 
Nashe’s Adieu, farewell earth’s bliss—that is, each illu- 
minates a given central idea or emotion, but there is no 
logical progress from image to image. Or the connections 
of either of these two types may be reduced to or below 
the threshold of consciousness, so that we get what has 
already been termed a psychological progression, such as 
one gets from event to event of from place to place in a 
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dream—Rimbaud’s Larme is an exceptionally good ex- 
ample of this type. A purely narrative order of parts 
may be considered, for convenience’ sake, to fall under 
the heading of logical connections. We may also have a 
single method employed in combination with a rapidly 
alternating mood, as we find in the work of Laforgue, 
Gautier, and Mr. Eliot; and we may find a single mood 
progressing through a double method—thus we find an 
alternation of the logical and the psychological in Mal- 
larmé’s L’Aprés-midi d'un Faune and in Mr. Eliot’s 
Gerontion. 

The emotional unit of the poem may be divided into 
two general types: the image, in which all sound and mean- 
ing elements fuse into a single physical whole; and the 
anti-image, in which the relationship of at least one ele- 
ment to the rest is non-physical, which precludes the 
possibility of the sound-element containing onomato- 
poeic value for its entire meaning content, as onomato- 
poeia is obviously a purely physical affair. Symbolic, or 
connotative value, can, of course, exist simultaneously 
with imagic value, both in sound and in meaning-content; 
and that symbol is most intense which, provided it be 
fresh, sets into harmonious action and reaction the widest 
possible range of life-connotations in the smallest possible 
space—it is purely a matter of specific density. 

If we confine ourselves to those poets who are masters of 
the minutiae of style, rhythm, and outline, that poem will 
be most intense which most fully exhausts the possi- 
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“Holiday and Day of Wrath” 


bilities of the medium—that is, which contains the great- 
est possible imagic and symbolic intensity. It is possible, 
of course, that a poem of very great symbolic intensity 
may outweigh a poem of slighter symbolic intensity and 
slight imagic intensity, but it is certaia that the first poem 
would be greater with imagic values. It is worth observ- 
ing in this connection that the metaphysical can attain 
imagic existence and hence the greatest possible intensity 
only when expressed in terms of the physical, and this 
transference of the metaphysical into physical terms is one 
of Miss Moore’s most noteworthy achievements. 

In order fully to appreciate the sound effects of Miss 
Moore’s poems one should read them aloud: 
Men lower nets, unconscious of the fact that they are desecrating a grave, 
and row quickly away—the blades of the oars 
moving together like the feet of water-spiders as if there were no such 

thing as death. 
The wrinkles progress upon themselves in a phalanx—beautiful under 
networks of foam, 

and fade breathlessly while the sea rustles in and out of the seaweed. . . . 
The poignancy, the connotative power, of such a passage 
should need no comment. The emotion is not “worked 
up”: there is no plea for sympathy, no covert attention 
to the audience, but the essential emotion remains, com- 
plete, profound, self-sufficient, bony, like that of Donne or 
Emily Dickinson. The balance of the entire poem is as 
perfect as the balance of any one of its lines. 

In general structure Miss Moore’s poems usually employ 
a scattered or logical sequence of images and anti-images, 
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often moving through two sharply defined and alternating 
moods, one of which is usually classifiable as satirical. 
By an opposition of symbolic and imagic values, she very 
often combines both moods in a single passage, and may 
even maintain this method throughout a poem. And her 
extraordinary magnificence of phraseology, which Mr. 
Eliot has already mentioned, is often coincident with in- 
tentions purely satirical, so that the satirical, the humor- 
ous, attains that which it is supposed to be unable t 
attain, a maximum of poetic beauty: 


I shall not forget him—that Gilgamesh a 

the hairy carnivora—that cat with the 
wedge-shaped, slate-gray marks on its forelegs and the re 
astringently remarking: “They have imposed 

half-fledged protestations, trembling abo 

in inarticulate frenzy, saying 

it is not for us to understand art; finding 

all so difficult, examining the thing 





as if it were inconceivably arcanic, as symmet 
rically frigid as if it had been carved out of chrysopr: 
or marble. . . .” 

Mr. Eliot has called attention to the inimitable 
characterization of her animals, and of these her unicorn is 
no less noteworthy than those in the description of a cir 
from which I have just quoted: 

So wary as to disappear for centuries and reappear, 
yet never to be caught, 

the unicorn has been preserved 

by an unmatched device 

wrought like the work of expert bla ths, 
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“Holiday and Day of Wrath” 


with which nothing can compare— 
this animal of that one horn, 
throwing itself upon which head foremost from a cliff, 
it walks away unharmed. .. . 
But in reality, this presentation of animals is only one 
phase of the painfully sharp observation with which she 
scrutinizes everything—animals, persons, and ideas. Her 
control of what one might call the visual epigram is appall- 
ing: “My —_ cousins winked too much and were afraid 
of snakes;” and “the immovable critic twitching his skin 
like a horse that feels a flea.” And her * ee of more 
abstract emotion is no less remarkab! 
Sun, you shall stay 
With us. Holiday 
And day of wrath shall be as one, wound in a device 
Of Moorish gorgeousness, round glasses spun 
To flame as hemispheres of one 
Great hourglass dwindling to a stem. Consume hostility; 
Employ your weapons in this meeting-place of surging enmity. 
Insurgent feet shall not outrun 
Multiplied flames, O Sun. 
The imagic sound-values of this passage are remarkable, 
especially in the seventh line. Rhythm of this quality 
is not accidental. 

A certain amount of the literary world’s ever-ready 
irritated antagonism has been aroused by Miss Moore’s 
habit of ending a line in the middle of a word. Mr. Thayer 
has shown that this very often contributes to the accuracy 
of the relationship between the rhythm and its meaning 
content, and it is also an inevitable part of the elaborate 
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but exact musical scheme that Miss Moore employs. Her 
rhythms very commonly run through several lines or even 
stanzas with no major breaks, and when a minor break 
falls in the middle of a word she puts it there. Such a 
break is usually so slight as to offer no difficulty in pro- 
nunciation, and should trouble no one who is accustomed 
to read verse as verse and not as something that it is better 
not to define. In such a poem as Black Earth the sound 
effects are as tremendous and incessant as thunder, and it 
is not an empty thunder; the verses are as packed with 
thought as with sound. 

An extended analysis of this poet’s procedure is obvi- 
ously impossible in a brief review, but I hope to have 
offered a fairly serviceable introduction to a poet whose 
style, at once intensely cultivated and painstakingly 
honest, never fails to charm me, and whose mastery of 
phrase and cadence overwhelms me. It is a privilege to 
be able to write of one of whose genius one feels so sure. 

Yvor Winter: 
JUN FUJITA’S TANKA 
Tanka: Poems in Exile, by Jun Fujita. Covici-McGee 

Co., Chicago. 

This book has had bad luck in our office, but I trust it is 
not too late to give it a word of praise. In February, 1924, 
a distinguished scholar who has specialized in Japanese 
poetry asked permission to review it, and the editor 
waived our rule that reviews must be written by poets 
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whom we have printed, and sent on the book. Since then 
various reminders having brought no result, the editor 
must fain say a word of her own, though she is quite 
ignorant of Japanese. The incident is an extreme case of 
a too common difficulty: books go out to eager-minded 
reviewers, stay out, and are forgotten; months after, the 
editor, looking up the records, finds that such and such a 
masterpiece has been ignored! And the review, when at 
last it gets into print, probably affects the reader like a cold 
pancake. 

This book illustrates the difference between the oriental, 
or at least the Japanese, approach to poetry and our own. 
Mr. Fujita, reading Keats’ Nightingale, wished to discard 
all but a few lines; to his more reticent taste the poem 
said too much, and left too little to the imagination. And 
to us these ¢anka, stripped to the bone, fail of certain 
intended implications; they say too little and leave us 
searching for the meaning in an art delicate and profound, 
but exotic. In this poem, for example, we get a keen 
picture of winter, of white on white: 

Among the brittled grasses 

Frosting in the moon glare, 

Tombstones are 

Whiter tonight. 
But do we get all that the poet meant by it, all the different 
kinds of death, and life in death, sparkling in his mind 
under the moon? 

Here is one in the Spring group, and I doubt if a 
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thousand carefully toned words could 


sion it gives of stillness: 


match the impres- 


Milky night; 

Through slender trees in drowss 

A petal— 

Falling. 
But perhaps we stop with that impression, and miss 
philosophical connotations which were in the poet’s vision. 

Tanka is, as I have understood from this poet, a nore 
or less generic term for certain brief forms; at least these 
poems do not count the exact thirty-one syllables which 
Curtis Hidden Page ascribes to the sanka in his Fapanese 
Poetry. The number of syllables varies here from the 
above fourteen—shorter than the required seventeen 
of the hokku—to thirty-seven. No doubt Mr. Fujita 
wisely saw no point in a precise counting of syllables in a 
foreign tongue; he was seeking to present the feeling, the 
spirit, of these beautiful brief forms of his native poetry, 
not the minute exactitudes of rules that govern them in 
their own language. 

To one reader at least these poems—concentrated 
breaths of oriental perfume—do seem to suggest the spirit 
of Japanese poetry even as some of the earliest prints sug- 
gest that of Japanese art. They are even more simple, 
more thrifty of line and color, more sparing of details, 
than any prints I can think of. They give me more of this 
oriental fragrance than the most skillful efforts to trans- 
late Japanese Aokku. For they are the products of a 
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Japanese imagination and rhythmic instinct which has 
domesticated itself in our region and language to such a 
degree that it can use both for its subtle and delicate 
oriental purposes. 

The oriental emphasis of the poems is enhanced by the 
make-up of the book, which is one of the most beautiful 
of those bearing Will Ransom’s imprint. H. M. 


CARYATIDES RAMPANT 


Oxford Poetry: 1924. Edited by Harold Acton and Peter 

Quenneli. Basil Blackwell, Oxford. 

Oxford Poetry for last year was a rather sluggish and 
stagnant affair, so it is with relief one discovers this year’s 
issue to be more spirited. Unfortunately, with the escape 
from nervelessness there is a deal of poetical coxcombry. 
Mannerisms are noticeable, and caryatides (word so 
seductive to the amateur poet!) are called into action to 
support somewhat too many pages. Mr. Acton’s poems, 
with which the volume opens, show this Oxford tendency 
toward the exotically ornamental in full career. He be- 
decks himself with adjectives as a charwoman with 
feathers—which is too bad, as along with his verve he has 
a genuine poetic sensitiveness. 

In contrast, there is a metaphysical tendency which has 
been gaining strength of late, and the editors have been 
catholic enough to give it fair space. Of this group Mr. 
Linnell is most fully represented, and Mr. Beachcroft most 
happily. Mr. Linnell’s sonnet sequence, following his fine 
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interpretation of the Bartimaeus story, is a little too 
stringent and cold to do him justice. Mr. Beachcroft, 
frankly the disciple of Donne, catches some of his master’s 
brilliance. Mr. Graham Greene is good, and Mr. Suther 

land contributes what might have been the finest poem of 
the volume had not the quite incomprehensible omission of 


four lines from the middle destroyed the bal: 


ince of the 
whole, and made obscure his contrasting of the spirit of 
a fourteenth-century ghost-haunted quadrangle as it is by 
day—and by night. 

It is in these two tendencies, the elegantly ornamental 
and the metaphysical—ranging from the conceits of Mr 
Beachcroft to the simple thoughtfulness of Mr. Green 
that Oxford finds what literary vitality it has today. Th 
spirit of the place is subtly hostile to tl reation \f po ry, 
but the pool is not quite so stagnant as it o 





appears. It is to the credit of the editors that, along with 
the inevitably collegiate, they have reflected so clearly the 
main currents of the day. R 
CORRESPONDENCI 
MR. BODENHEIM IS DISSATISFIEI 
To the Editor: The gentleness, and tl lear desire to be 
as fair as your different viewpoints w { permit, which 
governed your essay on my work an f rsonalit Vv, have 
aroused within me a desire to be equa sparing an 
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Mr. Bodenheim Is Dissatisfied 


tached in my response, and this declaration is entirely 
lacking in the sarcasm for which I have been so unjustly 
noted. 

To begin with, I must agree with your description of 
the blonde youth who appeared at your old office on Cass 
Street during the years nineteen-thirteen and fourteen. 
I did look “‘hunted”’ and “‘haunted,” and “‘half-starved 
and half-ill,” in those days, and in fact, the last two 
adjectives could still partly serve in a description of my 
present appearance. I am still the lean, fighting fanatic 
whose books are far removed from the best-seller class! 
However, I must honestly disagree with your statement 
that “we all used to feel sorry for this pale young pren- 
tice-poet.”” The one person who helped me out of my 
swamp in those days, the one person in your office who 
was sympathetic and discerning enough to see the thwarted 
originality and imagination beneath my crude and op- 
pressed beginning efforts, was Helen Hoyt. I am in debt 
to Helen Hoyt for everything that I have achieved up 
to the present date, and I hope that this confession—if 
you print it—will catch her eye and fling a little smile 
into her spirit. It was she who first penned a note on 
the back of one of your rejection-slips and asked me to 
visit your office; it was she who held long talks with me, 
full of homely, practical advice about the typing and 
preparation of manuscripts; it was she who gave me de- 
tailed and unbending criticisms of my work, and probing 
discussions on poetry itself. Your own attitude, as far 
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as I can honestly remember, was one of distant politeness, 
a mingled amusement and restraint, and momentary 
“interviews” in which you gave me an occasional sen- 
tence while you went on busying yourself with the corre- 
spondence on your desk. I do not hold this against you 
—my subdued, forlorn, and hesitant manner was un- 
promising—but I must single out the one person who 
really did extend herself to help me in those days. 
After my first appearance in Poetry, “the critics be- 
gan to notice his phrase-making, his adroit manipulation 
of words,” as you say—many of them at least, but not 
Harriet Monroe herself. You have maintained a general 
eleven-year silence in regard to my work, a silence broken 
only now and then by a scant line or two in your review 
of some anthology, or in some résumé of contemporary 
verse, or in some review of another man’s volume. Now 
you admit that my work “turns words to strange uses, 
making the familiar old coins seem newly minted and 
patterned,” and that I am often “moved to the white heat 
of ice by the subtle workings of his mind,” and that I 
celebrate my “literary loves with a dark modern serious- 
ness and intensity,’ and that my steps are frequently 
“graceful and marvellously expert,”” and that I deserve 
the phrase “our usually accomplished artist.” Well, 
I am tempted to wonder, without malice or irrita- 
tion, just why you clung to your year-long critical silence 
concerning a poet possessed of such definite and unique 
attributes and attractions, in spite of the fact that the 
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poet himself often begged you to review his work, and 
in view of the fact that you lavished reviews and essays 
on tens of other American verse-writers. It has been 
your invariable custom to assign my books to semi-ob- 
scure young reviewers of the left wing—intelligent people 
indeed, but critics whose word carried no weight or 
authority beyond a limited circle of personal friends— 
while both you and your editorial staff revealed no dis- 
position to notice or criticize my verse in the prose com- 
ment section at the rear of your magazine. In making 
these statements I am not moved by any stubbornly 
quarrelsome impulse, but rather by a desire to point to 
certain attitudes which neither you nor your magazine 
have ever explained. 

Again, in speaking of my beginning career in Chicago, 
you mention my discourses and recitals at the Dill Pickle 
and at a debating-club started by two friends of mine. I 
spoke at such places not from choice but because they 
offered a sole refuge against the endlessly turned backs of 
literary and cultured Chicago circles at that time. I 
still remember the long series of poets’ readings held at 
the Little Theatre on Sundays, where every Chicago poet 
was asked to appear, with the exception of myself. I 
still remember, also, the many jibes directed at my work 
by Chicago critics and newspapers, and the general atti- 
tude of jeering flung from a distance. I still remember 
that my first groups of poems in Poetry often failed to 
win even the small grace of an honorable mention in 
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your annual competitions, not to speak of prizes end 

lessly awarded to other men and women. If these recep 

tions indicated a “rich, big, and generous spirit” in con 

trast to my own “keen, narrow and ironic” one, then |] 

am indeed possessed of a most singular blindness, and this 
foregoing statement is without a trace of bitterness or 
insincerity. You are quite right—I came from the ‘“‘slums 
and stupidities which fate had tried to assign”’ to me, and 
I discovered (in my earnest opinion) that human stupidi 

ties and hasty, sightless ridicules are not all confined to 
the uncultured, semi-illiterate, lower middle-class sordid 

ness from which I emerged. Yet I do not really blame 

those people who have misinterpreted and belittled my 
creations. An ironist with any deftness and penetration 
in this world must anticipate both attack and indifference 
with a finely raised, stoical head, underneath the retorts 
and prides which he uses to distract the lulls within his 
creative labors. 

I cannot agree with you, however, that “the inevitabl. 
answer of egoism to the world’s enormous disregard is 
irony.” Irony is a quality that exists apart from the 
praise or censure of men—a pointed, mentally intense, 
and relatively impersonal probing of those sore spots and 
dank fears which men and women conceal so volubly 
and with such an insistent assumption of altruistic and 


unimpeded motives. At its best, irony is not an exagger 


ated, wounded reply to the indifference of men but rather 


an accurate, unsparing search for hidden plausibilities, 
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compromises, and evasions, no matter where this search 
may lead. The environment of an ironical writer may 
play its part in sharpening his sword, but I do not believe 
that it creates the weapon or the desire to use it. You 
cannot explain the real birth of this sword any more than 
you can explain the defiant phenomenon of genius itself. 
An impenetrable wall will always separate the world of 
definite striving and effect from the world of obscure, 
metaphysical source and origin, and you can analyze the 
achievements of an ironical creator and speculate upon 
their basic cause, but I doubt whether you can 
definitely and indisputably establish this cause. 


ever 


I do not see how any creator can view the surrounding 
scene except through the windows of his spirit, but the 
difference is that some creators look through these win- 
dows with spontaneity, and compassion, and hope, and 
exaltation, and lyrical sadness, while others, much smaller 
in number, peer more deliberately, and with a dark and 
subtly-edged spirit of remonstrance or hopelessness. Yet 
these former creators are fully as egotistic as the latter 
ones—an egoism that swings to broad dreams of self- 
forgetfulness and uses every device of surface obliteration, 
but an equally intense egoism nevertheless. In other 
words, I contend that every important creator in reality 
looks upon himself as “the one all-engrossing phenomenon 
of the universe,” and that certain creators hide this 
egoism beneath costumes and spontaneous conveniences 
while others reveal it with a proud and deliberate defiance. 
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In my opinion, a poet such as Carl Sandburg is as much 
of an overwhelming egotist as I may be, but he puts on 
a workingman’s attire and mingles with the crowd while 
I watch people from a hilltop made of detached insight 
and imagination! In my own work I have striven to 
blend iron and pity into a third quality, with the hard- 
ness of one and the softness of the other fused to an 
uncruel illumination. You speak “of the great satirists, 
of Cervantes, Aristophanes, of Swift and Gay,” men 
“whose laughter is rich and round as it still rolls heartily 
over the world,” but I must also revert to great ironists 
such as Baudelaire, Dostoievsky, DeQuincey, Rabelais, 
Huysmann, Villon—men whose morbid, often vituperative, 
demoniac laughter is like a mingled thunder and lightning 
whose echoes will never disappear. Bitterness, cruelty, 
hatred, malicious discernment—are they always to be 
dismissed as “private grudges at untoward fate”? Again, 
to offer the reverse of your inferiority complex argument, 
suppose one explained the hope, and the sweeping com- 
passion, and the often undiscriminating optimism, and 
the richly mellow fusion of criticism and tolerance in 
other writers by proclaiming them to be the victims of 
a superiority complex—of a determination to conceal their 
insolences, and prides, and vengeances beneath an en- 
gagingly unselfish and earnestly sympathetic posture? 
Is the contention any more or less sophistical when it 
tries to pinch the other foot? After all, I wonder. 


Maxwell Bodenheim 
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Note by the Editor: With reference to certain of Mr. Bodenheim’s 
criticisms, the editor will merely say that as she never had the pleasure 
of satisfying Mr. Bodenheim with anything she did or said, she has 
refrained, until last month, from reviewing his work, giving his books 
always to reviewers whom he would consider more sympathetic. She 
remembers entertaining him at her home and elsewhere a number of 
times, but neither she nor Poetry had anything to do with the series 
of poets’ reatlings at the Chicago Little Theatre to which he refers. 
She might also explain that at the time Mr. Bodenheim first appeared 
in Poetry, Helen Hoyt, always generous toward young poets, was our 
business manager, and not until four years later a member of our editorial 
staff. Therefore she was not responsible for the reading or acceptance 
of Mr. Bodenheim’s poems. 


And there are other things which the editor might say. ... 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The editors have been uncertain until now as to some 
of the prizes to be awarded next November. The Levin- 
son Prize of two hundred dollars and the John Reed 
Memorial Prize of one hundred dollars are the only ones 
they have been sure of, as the Friday Club Prize for a 
young poet is not an annual endowment, and our second 
prize of one hundred dollars has lapsed, at least for the 
present, because of the death of the anonymous guarantor 
to whom, since 1913, we have owed this annual tribute to 
the art. 

Now, however, we are prepared to announce that both 
these prizes will be given as heretofore. The prize of one 
hundred dollars, for a poem printed in Porrry during the 
current year (October, 1924, to September, 1925), to be 
awarded without reference to the nationality of the author, 
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is offered this time by another of our most loyal guarantors, 
who, like the former donor, prefers that his name should 


) 


1 


not be mentioned. The Young Poet’s Prize of one 
hundred dollars is offered for this year by a poet who als 
wishes to be anonymous. All four pri will be awards 

as usual in November, and to the donors of them we ex 
press the very cordial thanks of the tors and the poets. 


NEWS NOTES 


We have just received a circular announci: The John S Gugg 
heim Memorial Foundation,” which begins w prelin ry gif 
$3,000,000” and is to continue in perpetuit nor of 5 
Senator and Mrs. Guggenheim, who died on Aj 6, 1922 The put 
poses of the Foundation are announced as follow | 


“To improve the quality of education and the practice of the arts and 


professions in the United States, to foster 
the cause of better international underst ng, the John Sin 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation Fellowships for Advar St 


Abroad offer to young men and women op} 


possible conditions to carry on advanced st ! rch in any field 


of knowledge, or opportunities for the develot 
of the fine arts, including music.” 

The phrase “any of the fine arts” must n 
well as music, and we are writing to th ind 
Mr. Henry Allen Moe, an inquiry as to met! ! wh 
poets may obtain some of these fellowshiy \ 
report upon his answer next month. 

It would seem to be unnecessary to c 
have the Juilliard Foundation of no less than ¢$ for their ex 


sive benefit. Our poet-musician friend Hen: B mani formerly the 


head of a music school in Columbia, S. C., is 1 ! f the Juilliar 
examining committee, and he was recently in € 


to fellowship candidates presented by Ch mu hools. Mr. 


Bellamann’s taste in both arts being progr: 
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radicalism, he should be an excellent man to serve the future of musical 
art rather than the past. 

Musicians enjoy other rich benefits in this country, notably the highly 
endowed Eastman School at Rochester. Painters and sculptors have 
huge endowments in our larger cities, including free gallery-space for 
exhibitions. In Chicago alone they receive $10,000 each year in prizes 
awarded at current exhibitions, besides more than twenty valuable 
scholarships in the Art Institute school, two of these bringing $800 and 
$750. Architects also are encouraged by many rich awards. 

Poets alone have received none of these benefits. A few annual 
prizes—the Pulitzer Prize of $1,000, the Blindman Prize of $250, the 
Southern Prize of $1 
four annuals—are their only awards thus far except three or four small 


, the Nation’s Prize of $100, and our own three or 
prizes to undergraduates. The Guggenheim Foundation has a fine 
opportunity to begin the rectifying of this injustice. 

Speaking of prizes, all lovers of the fine arts will be gratified to know 
that Marian MacDowell, the widow of the composer, has been awarded 
the first annual $<, prize of the Pictorial Review for “the most original, 
nationally constructive and professionally acknowledged work accom- 
plished by a woman in America during the past year,’’—this work being, 
as we all know, her upbuilding of the artists’ colony at Peterborough, 
N.H. The Nort 


ing a fellow-artist, but a group of eminent men and women representing 





vest Musician says: “It is not a jury of artists choos- 


academic, religious, social-political and artistic institutions and organiza- 
tions. The number of artists on the jury was small. . . . The award 


is an acknowledgment that creative art and creative artists must be 





encouraged for the national good, because that is Mrs. MacDowell’s 
aim.” 

The New York Nation has awarded its annual prize of $100 to Hot 
Afternoons Have Been in Montana, a naive rough-and-tumble chant by 
Eli Siegel, a printer born in Russia in 1902, and hitherto, in spite of his 
trade, unprinted. Our San Francisco contributor, Mr. C. E. S. Wood, 
in a recent letter, expresses approximately our own opinion as follows: 
“The poem seems to me a thing of crude power; but as art, as poetry, 
encyclopaedic, broken, without form—Whitman without, to my ear, 
the ‘magnificent rhythms’ the editorial speaks of. 
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Mr. Ralph Cheever Dunning is an American poet who has lived for 
ten years or more in Paris. In January, 1916, Poetry printed his brief 
and touching dialogue The Home-coming, a talk between two ghosts who 
had been killed in the war. In the interval he has published little, 
an appearance here last July, and one more recent in theTransatlantic 
Review, being exceptional. 

Genevieve Taggard (Mrs. Robert L. Wolf), now living in New Preston, 
Conn., is the author of For Eager Lovers (Thomas Seltzer), and of 
Hawaiian Hilltop, which is Flight I of a series of “flights” luxuriously 
set forth by Wyckoff & Gelder, San Francisco. 

Mercedes de Acosta (Mrs. Abram Poole), of New York, is the author 
of three books of verse published by Moffat Yard & Co., the latest being 
Streets and Shadows. Also she has written a number of plays and a novel. 

Miriam Allen de Ford (Mrs. Maynard Shipley) has published poems 
and prose in various periodicals. 

Mr. Benjamin Rosenbaum, a young poet of Des Moines, Iowa, who 
has been studying for the past two years in Oxford, is the author of 
Hill Solitudes (B. J. Brimmer Co.). 

Miss Josephine Pinckney is a young poet of Charleston, S. C. 

The other poets of this month’s list appear here for the first time: 

Leslie Dykstra (Mrs. S. N. D.) lives in Chicago; Miss Loretta Roche 
in Lyme, Conn., as we said prematurely last month. Miss Ruth 
Lechlitner is a high-school teacher in Blissfield, Mich. Miss Portia 
Martin and Miss Bertha Wardell live in Los Angeles, the latter being a 
dancer connected with the Playhouse for the Dance. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 
Profiles from Home: Sketches in Free Verse of People and Things Seen in 
the United States, by Eunice Tietjens. Alfred A. Knopf. 
The Wandering Eros, by Martha Dickinson Bianchi. Houghton Mifflin. 
Wind Free, by Marguerite Dixon Clark. Mosher Press, Portland, Me. 
Tomorrow, by Naomi Reynolds. Stratford Co., Boston. 
Poems, by John Campbell. Privately printed, London. 
First Fruits, by Margaret Baily. Stratford Co., Boston. 
The Ohio Hills: Songs, by Charles Grant Matthews. Stratford Co. 
Other books received will be listed next month. 
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